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[Mount’s Bay, Cornwall. j 


We have now to notice the pilchard-fishery in a com- 
mercial and economic point of view. The Rev. W. 
Borlase* observes, that “ the sea is the great store- 
house of Cornwall, which offers not its treasures by 
piecemeal, nor all at once, but in succession; all in 
plenty in their several seasons, and annually, as it were 
to give time to dispose of what is sent, as if Nature 
were solicitous to prevent any excess or superfluity of 
the same kind.” The Cornish fishermen are fully im- 
pressed with a sense of the value of the fishery, and it 
is a saying among them that the pilchard is the least 
fish in size, most in number, and greatest for gain, that 
they take from the sea. ‘Those even who reside at some 
distance fram the coast are as much indebted to the sea 
as to the land for sustenance. The pilchard in its fresh 
state constitutes, with potatoes, the chief article of diet 
in the summer season, and in winter and spring the 
salted fish is substituted. The latter may be con- 
sidered rather as a condiment than an article of sub- 
stantial aliment, and is boiled along with the potatoes. 
The fish are commonly sold at a shilling per hundred 
* Natural History of Cornwall. 1758. 
Vou. VI. 





on the beach, and are sometimes as low as twenty for 
a penny. Great numbers are given away at each 
fishing station, and the poorest classes are always 
able to cure a quantity at home for the family con- 
sumption, besides obtaining a small sum for the sur- 
plus, which they retail amongst the miners and others 
It is doubtful, however, whether the ease with which 
the means of subsistence may be obtained is favour- 
able to the advancement of the population. Labour 
is most cheerfully put forth when its reward is certain 
and regular; but the fisherman sometimes procures 
much with little toil, while at other times his toil is 
nearly or altogether fruitless. Hence the facility with 
which fishermem become smugglers is as much occa- 
sioned by a reckless spirit, as by their occupation 
on the sea having given them experience of its dangers 
and a perfect acquaintance with the recesses on its 
shores which are favourable for the concealment of a 
contraband cargo. The sean fishery requires a combi- 
nation of capital and exertion which assimilates it to 
any other branch of regular industry; and the success 
of an average of years, and not of a single year, is de- 
M : 
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pended upon. The efforts of the isolated fisherman, 
on the contrary, resemble more the industry of savage 
life ; and the varied success which he obtains is trying 
to his temper and character. Dependent upon the 
result of his exertions for a short period, his condition 
is more chequered than if he could rely upon a long 
period; for in the latter, the scarcity of one time is 
made up by the abundance of another, and he is thus 
carried over each reverse to enjoy something more like 
a uniformity of plenty. 

As a source of employment, the pilchard-fishery is 
perhaps of less comparative importance than it was 
sixty or seventy years ago. About eighty years ago 
Borlase spoke of it as follows :—“ It employs (says he) 
a great number of men on the sea, training them 
thereby to naval affairs; employs men, women, and 
children at land in salting, pressing, washing, and 
cleaning; in making boats, nets, ropes, casks, and all 
the trades depending on their construction and sale. 
The poor are fed with the offals of the captures; the 
land with the refuse of the fish and salt; the merchant 
finds the gains of commission and honest commerce ; 
the fisherman the gains of the fish. Ships are often 
freighted hither with salt, and into foreign countries 
with the fish, carrying off at the same time parts of 
our tin.” The seans seldom belong to one person, but 
generally to a dozen or twenty different individuals ; 
and the whole property, worth, with the nets and boats, 
about 800/., is divided into shares, which are generally 
held by the fishermen. A joint fishing craft, stocked 
and manned, is called a “concern.” The fishermen, in 
addition to a weekly sum as wages, receive a share of the 
proceeds of the fishing season. The amount which they 
receive in money is generally from 7s. to 10s, per week. 
The fish are sometimes divided into eight parts, of 
which one-eighth is appropriated to the boats, three 
to the nets, and four to the men. A certain share falls 
to the lot of the boy, and consists of those fish which 
escape from the net when taking out the fish: these 
he secures with a small net of his own, But the modes 
of adjusting the tive shares, whether in the shape 
of wages or profit, differs at various places. The men 
sometimes receive a smaller amount in ~— and a 
larger share of the net proceeds of the fish and oil. The 
profits of the season occasionally amount to as much as 
25/. per annum, but is generally a much smaller sum, 
The fishery is said to be popular in Cornwall, as every 
one expects to be successful, in which case the profit is 
very considerable ; while, taking a longer average, it is 
rather low. But perhaps a satisfactory reason for this 
may be found in the following extract from Dr. Forbes’ 
work, quoted in the last Number. He says that,— 
“ Owing to the great mildness of the climate in the 
winter season, the Cornish fisherman is exposed to com- 
paratively few hardships; and being well clothed and 
well fed, and exposing himself to no unnecessary risks, 
his health or his life but rarely suffers from the ordi- 
nary course of his employments. In the pilchard sea- 
son his exertions are often very great; but as this al- 
most always happens in summer, there is even then 
seldom any risk of health.” It is to the comparatively 
agreeable nature of the occupation that many landsmen 
become occasional fishermen; and thus the influx of 
greater numbers has a tendency to reduce profits. 
The miners of Cornwall are many of them agri- 
culturists, and some of them are also fishermen. 
Pryce states, in his ‘ Mineralogia Cornubiensis,’ pub- 
li-hed in 1778, that “in St. Ives and Lelant, during 
the fishing season, they are wholly employed upon 
the water, to the great hinderance of the adjacent 
mines; and when the fishing craft is laid up against 
the next season, the fishermen again become tinners 
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These transitions from one Occupation to another are 
occasioned by the home market being supplied with 
the exertions of the regular fishermen, while the 
pilchard-fishery requires great exertions so long as it 
lasts, and many additional hands are needed. It is 
usually calculated that for every 100/. of capital in- 
vested in boats, nets, and in putting out to sea, about 
502. will be required on shore in the erection or pur- 
chase of storehouses, and in curing the fish. The pro- 
prietors of each sean therefore require a capital of above 
1200/.; viz., 800d. in connexion with their operations 
at sea, and 400/. or more on shore. Four-fifths of the 
persons employed in salting, packing, pressing, and 
preparing the fish for exportation are women. A 
number of women are employed as _ twine-spinners ; 
and the makers and menders of nets are chiefly women 
and children, who are employed by the twine-manufac- 
turers. Nets are also made and repaired during the 
winter by the fishermen and their families. They are 
generally supposed to last about six years, but are fre- 
quently destroyed before that time. They are often 
injured by porpoises. “The fishermen complain heavily 
of the hardship of paying tithe of the fish which they 
take. The claims are founded upon local and imme- 
morial custom, and not upon any special enactment. 
At some of the fishing stations tithes are not paid at 
all, and are not demanded, so that the burden presses 
in an unequal manner. At Mevagissey the fish-curers 
pay 33s. 4d. per sean and one-twelfih of the men’s one- 
fourth share of the fish caught; and these payments 
have sometimes amounted to 20/. on each sean in a 
single year. At Guranhaven, only two miles distant 
from Mevagissey, a mode of payment prevails by which 
about 7/. 10s. is contributed to the tithe-owner, whether 
fish be caught or not. In some places in Cornwall the 
poorest class of fishermen, who gain their livelihood by 
hook-fishing, are obliged to pay tithes on their boats. 
The manner in which these deductions are made from 
the fruits of the fisherman’s industry is particularly ob- 





jectionable. The agriculturist, in consequence of a re- 
cent act, may lay out his capital with renewed spirit, 
now that his tithes are commuted into a fixed charge; 
and the fisherman ought to enjoy the same advantages. 
The payments are in , and in no case in kind. 
The demand for pilchatds is both foreign and domes 
tic. The exports are chiefly up the Mediterranean, and 
in Italy the pilchard is generally preferred to the her- 
ting; but the heavy duties eha both at Naples and 
Venice, which are the chief markets, tend to limit the 
consumption. At Naples the duty is equal to 18s. 2d. 
per hogshead ; the freight averages from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 
The duty paid in 1832 for admission of pilchards into 
the Neapolitan market amounted to 10,000/. A reduc- 
tion of the duty would be highly beneficial to the Nea 
politan consumer aad to the Cornish fisherman. The 
price per hogshead is about 65s. at Naples. There is 
both at Naples and Venice considerable competition 
with the curers of other kinds of fish. During the war, 
when the Mediterranean markets were not accessible, 
pilchards were exported to the West Indies in small 
quantities, and sold at the low price of 12s. per hogs- 
head, making, with the bounty of 8s. 6d., rather more 
than 20s., out of which freight had to be paid; but 
herrings still retain the preference in all these colo- 
nies, and the Mediterranean continues the principal 
pilchard-market. The home market for pilchards is 
extremely limited, considering the facilities of inter- 
course. Scarcely any reach London; and it is stated 
as a reason for this, that they are not agreeable to the 
public taste. The flavour is different from that of the 
herring, but not, perhaps, inferior; the preference 
arising from the frequent use of one fish, and the want 





and dive for employment in the depths of the earth.’ 


of familiarity with the other, The fish caught in the 
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driving-nets is generally sold in the home market, 
which is almost entirely confined to the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Borlase states that the exports of pilchards from 
1747 to 1756 inclusive, averaged 29,795 hogsheads 
each year, the total value of which amounted to 50,000/. 
In the four years ending in 1784 the annual exports 
amounted only to 12,500 hogsheads ; the average being 
usually estimated at 24,000 hogsheads. In 1785 not 
more than 5,500 hogsheads were exported, the fish 
not having resorted to the coast in the usual numbers, 
nor did they frequent it during the four preceding 
years. Several hundred fishermen entered the navy 
about the year 1780, at which time we were at war 
with France. At an average of the three years ending 
with 1832, the annual export was 26,641 hogsheads, 
the amount in 1832 being 31,618 hogsheads. Prices 
depend, of course, upon the quantity taken, and aver- 
aged, with the bounty and the oil made out of each 
hogshead, about 33s, 3d. for the ten years ending in 
1756. In 1823 the average price was about 3/., ex- 
clusive of the bounty of 8s, 6d. The price has lately 
averaged about 35s, The difference between what is 
called a good and a bad year is of vital importance to 
the fishermen and those connected with them, as the 
result may be the circulation of 60,000/. or 70,000/. ; 
or, if the season prove unsuccessful, of one-half of this 
sum only, 

In 1785 the capital employed in the pilchard-fishery 
was estimated by a parliamentary committee at 212,000/, 
—viz., ‘concerns’ or craft, 96,150/,; stock, consisting 
of seans, nets, &c., 36,600/. ; cellars and curing-houses, 
80,000/, The fishery was considered at that time to 
be in a declining state; sume of the best fishermen 
had been inveigled over by the French, and others had 
turned smugglers, The war had aggravated the con- 
sequences of several adverse seasons, and during the 
four years previous to 1785, the loss of capital which 
had been sustained was estimated at 91,000/, The 
fishery was for some time in a deplorable condition in 
the reign of Charles I, The bounty, which was 7s, in 
1785, was afterwards inereased. The capital which 
was employed in the pilchard-fishery in 1827, when the 
bounty began to be withdrawn, is stated by Mr. Yarreli, 
on the authority of Mr. Couch, a gentleman who has 
paid much attention to the subject, at 441,215/. The 
number of fishermen in 1785 was supposed to amount to 
5500, and from 4000 to 5000 were employed as curers, 
&c., on shore. The following succinct statement was 
communicated by Mr. Couch to Mr. Yarrell, who re- 
marks that it is perhaps as near an approach to the 
truth as can be made when absolute certainty is unat- 
tainable. 
seans employed, 186; not employed, 130—total num- 
ber of seans, 316: number of drift-boats, 368: men 
employed on board drift-boats, 1600; number of men 
employed on seans at sea, 2672; number of persons on 
shore to whom the fishery affords direct employment, 
6350—total number of persons employed in the fishery, 
10,521: cost of seans, boats, &c., used in the fishery, 
209,840/.; cost of drift-boats and nets, 61,400/.; cost 
of cellars for curing, aud other establishments on shore 
for carrying on the fishery, 169,175/.—total capital in- 
vested directly in the pilchard-fishery, 441,215/, The 
outfit of a sean amounts to about 800/.; a string of 
drift-nets will cost about 6/.; the net and the boat from 
100/. to 150/.; but this is used throughout the year for 
the other purposes of fishing. 

An opinion has been prevalent that the fishery has 
been much injured by the withdrawai of the bounty 
a few years ago, but though the temporary effect 
may have been rather severely felt, the permanent in- 
terests of the fishery will be benefited by a return to a 


The period referred to is 1827 :—Number of 
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more natural system. The real interests of the fishery 
depend upon the quantity taken, and upon having 
aecess to the foreign market ; and it is quite clear that 


}a bounty can have no influence in producing a favour- 


able season: and with regard to the export trade, the 
granting of a bounty is an invitation to the framer 
of the foreign tariff to impose a higher duty. The 
abolition of the duty on salt must have proved a great 
boon to the fishery, for though salt used for curing fish 
was exempt from the tax, yet the transaction was em- 
barrassed with a great number of complicated and 
vexatious regulations. The annual take being so un- 
certain, it does not appear that an extension of the 
market could be met with any great increase in the 
supply. The promotion of railroads would otherwise 
tend to benefit the fishery. Probably the most effi- 
cacious mode of rendering the pilchard-fishery more 
valuable would be the introduction of some restrictions 
respecting the drift-fishing. Carew, whose ‘ Survey of 
Cornwall’ was published in 1602, says, speaking of the 
sean and drift-fishing, “The seaners complain with 
open mouths that those drovers work much prejudice 
to the commonwealth of fishermen, and reap thereby 
small gain to themselves; for, say they, the taking of 
some few breaketh and scattereth the whole shoals, 
and frayeth them from approaching the shore: neither 
are those thus taken merchantable, by reason of their 
bruising in the mesh.” It must be recollected that the 
pilchard swims in large shoals, and the effect of the 
drift-fishing is to divide these shoals, and to prevent 
them coming inte the bays or near the shore, where the 
seau-fishing is alone carried on, The most valuable 
department of the fishery, that which requires the 
largest capital and constitutes by far the most impor- 
tant branch, is greatly injured, A single sean will take 
more fish at one time than all the drift-boats in the 
fishery, so many as 5,000,000 having been caught, 
while a drift-boat seldom obtains move than 20,000 
fish in a night, A Cornish gentleman, who was ex- 
amined before a parliamentary committee, in 1833, thus 
alluded to the drift-fishermen ;—* They fish just where 
they please, sweeping the bays, shores, and creeks with 
their trawls, destroying, hy means of their small and 
illegal mesh-nets, everything which they can scrape up 
from the bottom, great and small, old and young, 
seasonable and unseasonable, and in number beyond 
the powers of the human mind to calculate.” The 
statute 14 Charles II. ¢. 28, prohibited fishing with 
drifi-nets from June to November inclusive, unless at 
a distance of one league and a half from the shore; but 
there is no police to enforce these regulations, though it 
has been suggested that this service might be performed 
by the revenue cruisers. The preservation of game is 
an object considered worthy of legislative interference, 
and it is surely time that fish, which augments the food 
of the poor, should be preserved by some intelligent 
and well-considered regulations, though we are far 
from admiring any restrictions excepting such as are 
absolutely necessary. Unless some such plan were 
adopted, it does not appear that an extended market 
could be abundantly supplied. 

The drift-fishery is carried on by boats of from eight 
to sixteen tons burden, generally manned by four or 
five men, who fish in deeper water than the sean-boats. 
The net employed is called a drag-net, or trawl, or 
trammel, from its trailing along the bottom while 
dragged by a vessel under sail. It is of a triangular 
form, fastened to a pole of various lengths, according 
to the size of the vessel, each end being supported by 
an iron foot about ten or twelve inches in height. The 
upper part of the net is fastened to the pole, and th 
lower part trails on the ground. Thus, if the pole to 
which the net is attached be eee se long 
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and a foot deep, it will capture all the fish which 
come within its sweep to that extent. Every time the 
net is drawn up it is loaded with young fish, as the 
meshes of the net are so small that nothing but water 
will pass through them, Assuming that the net is 





drawn up twenty-four times in a day, the destruction of 
fry by one boat alone is incalculable; and when the 
same thing is done by many hundred boats, some idea 
may be formed of the enormous destruction which 
takes place. 
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RUINS OF SELINUNTUM, 


NOW CALLED SELINUNTE. 























[The Ruins of Selinuntum. ] 


On the southern coast of Sicily, about ten miles to the! Pollux is called in Italian Pollwce; and by an applica- 


east of Cape Granitola, and between the little rivers 
Maduini and Bilici (the Crimisus and Hypsa of ancient 
times), a stupendous mass of ruins presents itself in 
the midst of a solitary and desolate country. These 
are the sad remains of the once splendid city of Selinus, 
or Selinuntum, which was founded by a Greek colony 
from Megara, more than 2400 years ago. When seen 
at a distance from the sea they still look like a mighty 
city; but on a near approach nothing is seen but a 
confused heap of fallen edifices—a mixture of broken 
shafts, capitals, entablatures, and metope, with a few 
truncated columns erect among them. On landing at 
a sandy flat, which has gradually encroached upon and 
filled up the ancient haven or port, the traveller pre- 
sently reaches a spot, called by the Sicilians ‘* La Mari- 
neila,” where are the stupendous ruins represented in 
our engraving. They seem to consist chiefly of the 
remains of three temples of the Doric order. One of 
these temples was naturally devoted by a maritime and 
trading people to Neptune; a second was dedicated for 
similar reasons to Castor and Pollux, the friends of 
navigation and the scourge of pirates; the destination 
ef the third temple is uncertain. A curious popular 
corruption of a classicai name has given a very familiar, 


tion of his name, derived from the temple, the district 
was called “ Terra di Polluce,’ the Land of Pollux. 
Out of this the Sicilians have made “ Terra di Pulci ;” 
literally, “The Land of Fleas”"—a designation the 
place always goes by, and which (not to speak pro- 
fanely) the neighbourhood, in common with nearly all 
Sicily, is well entitled to. The size of the columns 
and the masses of stone that lie heaped about them is 
prodigious. The lower circumference of the columns 
is 314 feet ; many of the stone blocks measure 25 feet 
in length, 8 in height, and 6 in thickness. Twelve of 
the columns have fallen with singular regularity, the 
disjointed shaft pieces of each lying in a straight line 
with the base from which they fell, and having their 
several capitals at the other end of the line. If archi- 
tects and antiquaries have not been mistaken in their 
difficult task of measuring among heaps of ruins that 
in good part cover and conceal the exterior lines, the 
largest of the three temples was 334 feet long and 154 
feet wide. These are prodigious and unusual dimen- 
sions for ancient edifices of the kind. ‘That wonder of 
the old world, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, itself 
did not very much exceed these admeasurements. The 
great Selinuntian temple seems to have had porticoes 





if not laughable, designation to the place. The god 





of four columns in depth and eight in width, with a 
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double row of sixteen columns on the lateral sides of 
the cella. It is somewhat singular, from having had 
all the columns of the first row on the east front fluted, 
while all the rest of the columns were quite plain. One 
of these fluted columns is erect and tolerably entire, 
with the exception of its capital. The fluting, more- 
over, is not in the Doric style; for each flute is sepa- 
rated by a fillet. The material of which this and the 
other edifices were formed is a species of fine-grained 
petrifaction, hard, and very sonorous on being struck 
with the hammer. It was hewn out of quarries near 
at hand, at a place called Campo Bello, where many 
masses, only partially separated from the rock, and 
looking as if the excavation had been suddenly inter- 
rupted, are still seen. 

A flight of ancient steps in tolerable preservation 
leads from the Marinella to the Acropolis, where the 
covert-ways, gates, and walls, built of large squared 
stones, may still be traced all round the hill. A little 
to the west of the Acropolis is the small pestiferous 
lake Yhalici, partly choked up with sand. In ancient 
times this was called Stagnum Gonusa, and it is said 
the greet philosopher Empedocles purified it and made 
the air around it wholesome, by clearing a mouth 
towards the sea and conveying a good stream of water 
through it. The Fountain of Diana, at a short dis- 
tance, which supplied this stream, still pours forth a 
copious volume of excellent water; but it is allowed to 
run and stagnate over the plain, and now adds to the 
mal-aria created by the stagnant Jake. The surround- 
ing country is wholly uncultivated, and, where not a 
morass, is covered with underwood, dwarf palms, and 
myrtle-bushes of a prodigious growth. For six months 
in the year Selinunte is a most unhealthy place; and 
though the stranger may visit it by day-time without 
much danger of catching the infection, it seems scarcely 
possible to sleep there in summer and escape the mal- 
aria fever in one of its worst forms.. Of four English 
artists who tried the experiment in 1822, not one es- 
caped; and Mr. Harris, a young architect of great 
promise, died in Sicily from the consequences. These 
gentlemen made a discovery of some importance. . They 
dug up near one of the temples some sculptured metope 
with figures in relievo, of a singular primitive style, 
which seems to have more affinity with the Egyptian 
or the Etruscan than with the Greek style of a later 
age. There are probably few Greek fragments of so 
ancient a date in so perfect a state of preservation. The 
government claimed these treasures, and caused them 
to be transported to Palermo; but Mr. Samuel Angel, 
an architect, and one of the party, took casts from 
them, which may now be seen in the Elgin Marble 
Gallery of the British Museum. 

Selinuntum was taken during the Carthaginian wars 
in Sicily, and partly destroyed by the great Hannibal ; 
but the city was restored, and was an important place 
long after that time. From the manner in which the 
columns and other fragments of the three stupendous 
temples lie, it is quite evident that they must have been 
thrown down by an earthquake; but the date of that 
calamity is not known. 

The neighbouring country is interesting as having 
been the scene of many of the memorable events re- 
corded by the ancient historians. A few miles to the 
west of the ruins, on the banks of a little river, that 
now, unless when swelled by the winter torrents, creeps 
gently into the sea, was fought, amidst thunder, light- 
ning, and rain, one of the most celebrated battles of 
ancient times, in which the “immortal Timoleon,” the 
liberator of Corinth, and the saviour of Syracuse, 
gained a glorious victory over the Carthaginian in- 
vaders. The events are preserved in popular traditions ; 
and the names of Mago, Hamilcar, Hannibal, Agatho- 
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cles, Dionysius, and Timoleon, are common in the 
mouths of the country people, though not unfrequently 
confused with one another, and subjected to the same 
laughable mutilation as the name of Pollux at Seli- 
nunte. 


THE CITY OF BUFFALO, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE RAPIDITY OF GROWTH OF TOWNS 
AND SETTLEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[From a Correspondent.) 


Tuere is nothing more remarkable connected with the 
history of the United States, than the immense rapidity 
with which some of the present towns, cities, and vil- 
lages have started up from countries that were literally 
howling wildernesses but a few years ago. ‘This phe- 
nomenon has been constantly occurring in the vast 
country to the westward of the Ohio river, but has by 
no means been confined exclusively to the western 
States; for in some of the middle States, particularly 
that of New York, the rapid growth of numerous towns 
and settlements has been truly astonishing. From a 
long list of names might be selected Utica, Ithaca, 
Rochester, and Buffalo, as amongst the most con- 
spicuous in this respect ; but as my present purpose is 
not to deal in generalities, I shall confine my obser- 
vations chiefly to Buffalo. It is the only port of much 
consequence on the western part of Lake Erie belonging 
to the United States. Its near neighbour, Blackrock, 
was, for a short period, its determined competitor; but 
from some cause or other, it was obliged to yield the 
palm to its more fortunate rival. In the last war with 
England, Buffalo had arrived at some little importance, 
for it was then a moderate-sized village, and possessed 
two or three trading vessels of forty or fifty tons burden 
each; but owing to the town of Fort George, in Upper 
Canada, having been wantonly burned down by the 
American troops, a part of the British army crossed 
over from Fort Erie and utterly destroyed the village 
of Buffalo, in the barbarous spirit of retaliation. Both 
towns were speedily rebuilt after the close of the war 
of 1812 and 1613; but although Fort George has re- 
gained its original size after a lapse of upwards of 
twenty years, Buffalo has not been satisfied with its 
former consequence; for at this moment it is a city 
containing 12,000 or 15,000 inhabitants. No other 
inland town in the United States, not excepting even 
Pittsburg, possesses the commercial importance that 
Buffalo does, for it enjoys nearly all the trade and 
traffic of the vast and improving region of country 
connected with the lakes to the westward. The great 
western canal, extending all the way from Albany, a 
distance of 362 miles, terminates here; so that the 
produce of the west can be discharged from the vessels 
that navigate the lakes into the splendid canal boats; 
which, after reaching Albany, on the Hudson river, can 
be towed to New York by steam-boats, or enter the 
northern canal, which communicates with Lake Cham- 
plain, and thence by a railroad to the St. Lawrence 
river, near Montreal. Although the harbour is per- 
fectly safe when once within the bar at the mouth of 
Buffalo creek (for such the small but deep river is 
called), yet, when the wind is unfavourable, sailing 
vessels find the passage both dangerous and difficult. 
But since steam-boats became more general, the enter- 
prising inhabitants have, in a great measure, discarded 
sailing vessels; and instead of large schooners, sloops, 
and brigs, we now see the harbour filled with steam- 
boats of various sizes, from 100 to 500 tons burden. 
The produce of foreign countries is conveyed directly 
from New York to this emporium of the west; so that 
s which arrive in that city from Europe, will often 
reach Buffalo in less than two weeks ; and the settle- 
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ments on the extreme shores of Michigan in ten days 
more. The number of steam-boats plying to and from 
Buffalo at present amounts to nearly forty; but these 
do not comprise the whole of the steam-vessels on the 
lake, for there are a few employed on the Canadian or 
British side, besides some few opposition ones connected 
with Blackrock, Twenty years ago there was not a 
single steam-boat navigating Lake Erie. The distance 
from Buffalo to the southern extremity of Lake Michi- 
gan is about 1000 miles, and to those remote regions 
some of the vessels make occasional trips, supplying the 
inhabitants with such foreign merchandise as they may 
stand in need of; and in return taking away their 
surplus produce, and whatever else the country affords 
that can be made available to the trader’s purpose. 
But, like all other ports situated in the region of the 
Great Lakes, Buffalo is no longer a port of entry after 
winter sets in; for not only does the canal and the 
creek or harbour become closed by ice, but the adjoin- 
ing part of the lake closes to an extent of ten, twenty, 
or forty miles, according to the severity of the winter. 
The navigation generally closes early in December, 
and, except in very mild seasons, does not open before 
the beginning of May; so that there is a considerable 
portion of the year that navigation of all sorts is sus- 
pended. This of course must be a great disadvantage ; 
but as it may always be safely calculated upon, the 
people make their arrangements accordingly, and there- 
fore feel it the less inconvenient. 

The city of Buffalo stands upon a slight eminence, 
ascending gradually from the harbour towards the north- 
east; having one wide and specious avenue along its 
centre, with various other streets branching off to the 
right and left. Unlike most of the new towns the 
buildings are generally of brick, especially in the prin- 
cipal streets; and some of the churches and other public 
buildings are also of the same material. The banks of 
the muddy creek, which twenty years ago were a forest, 
are now formed into commodious wharfs, with ranges of 
large warehouses containing the produce of every quar- 
ter of the globe. Such are some of the rapid changes 
that take place on the American continent. Within three 
or four miles of this city there is an Indian settlement, 
containing several hundreds of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the wilderness ; and although you daily behold 
scores of them loitering about in the town of Buffalo, 
yet they continue to be as distinct a people as when the 
first white settlers came amongst them. They have a 
district of land set apart for their sole use and benefit ; 
and in consideration of their warriors joining in the 
cause of the United States in the last war, and in order 
to keep them attached to that country, the American 
government allows them annual pensions, the amount 
of which enables them to purchase a variety of stone 
goods, which otherwise they would not have the means 
of procuring, They cultivate small patches of Indian 
corn and potatoes; and some of the more wealthy and 
industrious amongst them keep two or three cows, and 
a few of the leaders possess pretty good horses. They 
fish and hunt a little, make leggins and moccasins, and 
manufacture some small coarse baskets; but upon the 
whole, they are rather a nuisance than a benefit to the 
adjoining city. 

The town of Blackrock is of still more recent growth 
than Buffalo, and the two places are only two miles 
apart. It is situated along the eastern bank of the 
Niagara river, a little below where it issues from Lake 
Erie. The bank is high and shelving, so that although 
warehouses and storehouses are ranged along the bot- 
tom of the declivity, the principal part of the town 
stands upon the higher ground at the top of the bank. 
At this place there is one of the most stupendous works 
of art connected with the continent of America, for it 








was here that the great western canal originally termi- 
nated. As it was next to impossible to bring the canal 
along the steep declivity already spoken of, and yet 
indispensably necessary that it should be supplied with 
water from the adjoining lake, a plan was adopted 
which would not only answer the desired purpose, but 
would at the same time form a secure and ¢ligible 
harbour for vessels navigating the lake. In order to 
make the matter perfectly intelligible, it may be ob- 
served that the river at this place is 700 or 800 yards 
wide, and about twelve or fourteen feet deep, and run- 
ning with a velocity of seven miles per hour over a 
somewhat irregular bed of limestone rock. ‘The tur- 
moil which is caused by the rapidity with which the 
river rushes over the rocks is almost inconceivable ; but 
it seems that it was not sufficient to deter American 
enterprise. The waters of this rapid outlet had to be 
raised many feet in order to their being introduced into 
the canal; and to accomplish this object, and at the 
same time make a secure harbour, a ponderous pier- 
wall, of two miles in length, was erected in the river, 
at the distance of 100 yards from the shore, and nearly 
parallel therewith, resting the lower end of the pier 
upon an island—and uniting the lower part of the 
island with the mainland by a strong and powerful 
barrier; by which means instead of the water falling 
rapidly, as it did in the original channel, the enclosed 
portion thereof within the pier assumed an artificial 
level ; and the canal could be supplied by a communi- 
cating loch with any quantity that might be useful. 
This pier-wall was a work of immense labour and ex- 
pense, but in spite of every difficulty it was completed. 
It is not a wall of pure masonry, but is a series of 
huge frames of timber, formed of immense trees squared, 
and firmly joined together at the ends as well as in the 
centre. These frames being sunk, and then anchored 
in their places, were severally filled with common 
stones from the neighbouring quarries, and afterwards 
filled in with pebble-stones and branches of trees and 
coarse gravel, in order that they might be as solid as 
possible. The cribs, as they were called, were about 
12 feet wide, and they would average nearly 18 feet in 
height or depth; so that the wall of two miles in length 
would not contain less than 2,280,960 cubic feet of 
solid timber and stone; while the pressure upon the 
inner side, a few feet above the original level of the 
river, was so great that the upper parts of this immense 
fabric occasionally gave way. However, when it did 
so, the injury was quickly repaired, and the falling 
part strengthened ; so that in a short time this won- 
derful undertaking became perfectly secure. Yet after 
this beautiful harbour was completed, the trade of the 
lakes could not be drawn from Buffalo; and at the 
er mm time where one vessel frequents the Blackrock 
arbour, a dozen or more enter the confined and incon- 
venient creek at Buffalo. 

There is a ferry across the river from Blackrock to 
Waterloo, on the Canadian side, which is owned by the 
respective governments of the two countries, and which 
is more frequented than any other ferry between the 
provinces and the United States; for it is the principal 
route from the States to the Falls of Niagara, which, 
for many years, has been one of the principal “ lions” 
with the American merchants when they turn tourists, 
during a few weeks in the hoitest and dustiest part of 
the summer. But Waterloo is still but a hamlet ; and 
although an enterprising individual has shown that the 
waters of the mighty Niagara might be made subser- 
vient to the general purposes to which water-power can 
be mechanically applied, yet, excepting his own single 
establishment, they are permitted to flow uselessly past. 
The fact is simply this—there is a general want of 
enterprise amongst the inhabitants of our North Ameri- 
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1837.] THE PENNY 
can colonies ; and the inhabitants of Waterloo partake 
of this generally prevailing apathy. 

The hamlet of Fort Erie consists of half-a-dozen 
small dwellings, besides two or three storehouses; and 
although it is no longer a military station, there is yet 
sufficient of the original fort and its out-works remain- 
ing to render it a place of some little interest to the 
inquiring traveller. In the last war with America it 
was the scene of considerable contention; and so long 
as it remained tenable the possession of it was eagerly 
sought by both parties. During that struggle an ex- 
plosion took place—an accidental one it was considered 
—that reduced a portion of it to ruins, at the same time 
that it destroyed a, number of gallant British soldiers ; 
and never since has the fort been repaired. It is de- 
lightfully situated, near the outlet of the lake, with the 
harbour of Buffalo immediately opposite, at the distance 
of three miles. The beach is a continued bed of rock, 
but falls off so rapidly that vessels of 100 tons burden 
can approach pretty near to the storehouses. Before 
a navigable channel was opened between lakes Erie 
and Ontario, by means of the Welland canal, Fort Erie 
enjoyed some carrying-trade of government stores and 
so forth; which, after being carted from the Ontario 
vessels at Queenston to the village of Chippawa, above 
the Falls, were then boated up to Fort Erie, and there 
shipped for the settlements in the far west. But now the 
largest lake vessels pass through this wide and deep 
canal ; so that Fort Erie, as a lake port, has fallen into 
comparative neglect. The land around the fort belongs 
to the government, which prevents the few inhabitants 
from engaging in agricultural pursuits; and thus the 
primeval forests remain solitary and uninhabited, 


THE CICADA SEPTENDECIM. 
(Extraeted from Latrobe's * Travels in North America.’) 
Tue observation of a past century had shown the in- 
habitants of Maryland and Pennsylvania that every 
seventeenth year they were visited by a countless horde 
of insects of the cicada tribe, hence called Septendecim ; 
distinct in aspect and habits from those whose annual 
appearance and mode of life were understood. Though 
of a different tribe, and with perfectly different habits 
from the locust of the East (Gryllus migratorius), the 
fact of its occasional appearance, as though by magic, 
in such vast swarms, had caused it to be familiarly 
alluded to by that name. Its last appearance had been 
in 1817, and its reappearance was thus confidently pre- 
dicted for the third or fourth week in May this year 
(1834). Nature, true to her impulses, and the laws 
by which she is so mysteriously governed, did not fail 
to fulfil the prediction, On the 24th May and following 
day the whole surface of the country in and about the 
city of Philadelphia suddenly teemed with this singular 
insect. The subject interested me, and as, during those 
days, I had every opportunity of being daily, nay hourly, 
attentive to the phenomena connected with it, both here 
and in Maryland, I send you the result of my obser- 
vations. The first day of their appearance their num- 
bers were comparatively few; the second they came by 
myriads ; and yet a day or two might pass before they 
reached their full number. I happened to be abroad 
the bright sunny morning which might be called the 
day of their birth. At early morning the insect, in the 
pupa state, may be observed issuing from the earth in 
every direction, by the help of a set of strongly-barbed 
claws on the fore-legs. Its colour then is of a uniform 
dull brown, and it strongly resembles the perfect insect 
in form, excepting the absence of wings, ornaments and 
antenna. The first impulse of the imperfect insect on 
detaching itself from its grave is to ascend a few inches, 
or even feet, up the trunks of trees, at the foot of which 
their holes appear in the greatest number, or upon the 
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rail fences, which are soon thickly sprinkled with them. 
In these positions they straightway fix themselves 
firmly by their barbed claws, Half-an hour's obser- 
vation will then show you the next change which is 
to be undergone. A split takes place upon the shell 
down from the back of the head to the commence- 
ment of the rings of the abdomen, and the labour of 
self-extrication follows. With many a throe and many 
a strain you see the tail and hind legs appear through 
the rent, then the wings extricate themselves painfully 
from a little case in the outer shell, in which they lie 
exquisitely folded up, but do not yet unfurl themselves ; 
and, lastly, the head, with its antenne, disengages 
itself, and you behold before you the new-born insect 
freed from its prison. The slough is not disengaged, 
but remains firmly fixed in the fibres of the wood, and 
the insect languidly crawling a few inches, remains as 
it were in a doze of wonder and astonishment. It is 
rather under an inch in length, and appears humid and 
tender; the colours are dull, the eye glazed, the legs 
feeble, and the wings for a while after they are opened 
appear crumpled and unelastic. All this passes before 
the sun has gained his full strength. As the day ad- 
vances, the colours of the insect become more lively, 
the wings attain their full stretch, and the body dries 
and is braced up for its future little life of activity and 
enjoyment. 

Between ten and eleven the newly-risen tribes begin 
to tune their instruments. You become conscious of a 
sound filling the air far and wide, different from the 
ordinary ones which may meet your ear. A low dis- 
tinct hum salutes you, turn where you will. It may 
be compared to the simmering of an enormous cal- 
dron; it swells imperceptibly, changes its character, 
and becomes fuller and sharper. Thousands seem to 
join in; and by an hour after mid-day the whole 
country, far and wide, rings with the unwonted sound. 
The insects are now seen lodged in or flying about the 
foliage above, a few hours having been thus sufficient 
to give them full strength and activity, and bring them 
into full voice. Well may the schoolboy and curly- 
headed negro rejoice at the sound ; for their hands will 
never want a plaything for many days to come! Well 
may the birds of the forest rejoice ; for this is the sea- 
son of plenty for them. The pigs and poultry, too, 
they fatten on the innumerable swarms which before 
many days will cover the ground in the decline of their 
strength. The pretty insect—for it is truly such— 
with its dark body, red eyes, and its glessy wings, 
interlaced by bright yellow fibres, enjoys but a little 
week; and that merry harping which pervades crea- 
tion from sunrise to sundown for the time of its conti- 
nuance, is but of some six days’ duration. Its character 
would be almost impossible to describe, though it rings 
in my ears every time I think of the insect. Like all 
those of its tribe, the sound produced is not a voice, but 
a strong vibration of musical chords, produced by the 
action of internal muscles upon a species of lyre or 
elastic membrane covered with net-work, and situated 
under the wings, the action of which I have often wit- 
nessed. The female insect may utter a faint sound, 
but how I do not know; it is the male who is endowed 
with the powerful means of instrumentation which I 
have described. Though the sound is generally even 
and continuous as long as the insect is uninterrupted, 
yet there is a droll variety observable at times; but 
what it expresses, whether peculiar satisfaction or jea- 
lousy, or what other passion, I cannot divine. It has 
been well described by the word Pha—ro! the first 
syllable being Jong and sustained, and connected with 
the second, which is pitched nearly an octave lower by 
a drawling smorzando descent. During the whole 
period of their existence the closest attention does not 
detect their eating anything, and with the exception of 
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the trifling injury received by trees consequent upon 
the process observed by the female in laying her eggs, 
they are perfectly innoxious, The end to which they 
seem to be sent to the upper day is purely confined to 
the propagation of their species. A few days after 
their first appearance, the female begins to lay her 
eggs. She is furnished with an ovapositor situated in 
a sheath on the abdomen, composed of two serrated 
hard parallel spines, whicu she has the power of work- 
ing with an alternate perpendicular motion. When 
her time comes, she selects of the outermost twigs of 
the forest trees or shrubs, and sets to work and makes 
a series of longitudinal jagged incision in the tender 
bark and wood. In each of nese she ays a row of 
tiny eggs, and then goes to work again. Having de- 
posited to the heart’s content, she crawls up the twig a 
few inches yet further from the termination, and placing 
herself in a fitting position, makes two or three per- 
pendicular casts into the very pith. The duty is now 
terminated. Both male and female become weak, the 
former ceases to be tuneful; the charm of their exist- 
ence is at an end; they pine away, become blind, fall 
to the ground by myriads, and in ten or fifteen days 
after their first appearance they all perish. Not so, 
however, their seeds. The perforated twigs die; the 
first wind breaks them from the tree, and scatters them 
upon the ground. The eggs give birth to a number of 
small grubs, which are thus enabled to attain the mould 
without injury; and in it they disappear, digging their 
way down into the bosom of the earth. Year goes 
after year—summer after summer; the sun shines in 
vain to them—they “ bide their time!” ‘The recollec- 
tion of their existence begins to fade—a generation 
passes away; the surface of the country is altered, 
lands are reclaimed from the forest, streets are laid out 
and trampled on for years, houses are built, and pave- 
ments hide the soil—still, though man may almost 
forget their existence, God does not. What their life 
is in the long interval none can divine. Traces of them 
have been found in digging wells and foundations eight 
and ten feet under the surface.- When seventeen years 
have gone by, the memory of them returns, and they 
are expected. A cold wet spring may retard their ap- 
pearance, but never since the attention of man has 
been directed to them have they failed; but at the ap- 
pointed time, by one common impulse, they rise from 
the earth, piercing their way through the matted sod, 
through the hard-trampled clay of the pathways, through 
the gravel, between the joints of the stones and pave- 
ments, and into the very cellars of the houses, like their 
predecessors, to be a marvel in the land, to sing their 
blithe song of love and enjoyment under the bright 
sun, and amidst the verdant landscape—like them, to 
fulfil the brief duties of their species, and close their 
mysterious existence by death. We are still children 
in the small measure of our knowledge and compre- 
hension with regard to the phenomena of the natural 
world! All things considered, we may venture to 
prophesy the reappearance of the Cicada Septendecim 
on the coasts of Maryland and Virginia for the year 
1851*. I may still mention, that I took care to ascer- 
tain that all these insects sang in one uniform musical 
key, and that this key was C sharp. 

* There is one surmise of the truth of whieh I should wish to 
be assured, or hear corrected. The ing year, 1833, I ob- 
served, while travelling between Abingdon aud Knoxville, in 
Upper Virginia, the sudden appearance of what appeared to me 
the same species of cicada, attended with circumstances of an 
exactly similar character to those I have been describing. Spe- 
cimens of both were sent by me to Europe at different times, but 
I have not had an tunity of comparing them. Little doubt 


rests on my own mind but they were exactly of the same species ; 
and what I should infer from the fact, if true, is, that however 
exactly the period of their appearance has been ascertained, they 
may still appear in different parts of the country in different years. 
But this point careful observation will soon determine. 
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NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETIES. 
(From a Lecture by Dr. Conolly, on the Formation of Natural 
History Societies.) 

Arrer having enumerated the objects which may be use- 
fuily comprehended in Natural History Societies, Dr. Co- 
nolly said :—‘“ My younger hearers will I hope be convinged 
that among the subjects taught in such a society, and illus- 
trated in a museum, are many that will not only improve 
their knowledge, but add to their happiness; and as they 
grow older they will experience that this noble science 
excites and improves all their highest faculties; affords 
salutary exercise to the senses, disciplines the attention, 
strengthens the memory, improves the judgment, and at the 
same time elevates the a yet calms the disturbing 

assions, and calls forth all the best feelings of the heart, 
P might remind them of the triumphs of this science over 
all difficulties ; of Sir Joseph Banks pursuing it when denied 
access to a distant shore visited merely for its sake; of 
Swainson pursuing it in sickness, and Hiaiiy in prison ; of 
Mungo Park cheered by the contemplation of a simple moss 
in solitude, danger, and distress; of Rumphius and Huber 
following it although deprived of the blessing of sight; of 
Limonier compelled to sell herbs, yet still studying, once 
the first physician to Louis XVI.; of Linnwus devoting 
himself to it in poverty; of Ray beginning his work on 
insects in old age (75); of Daubenton and of Cuvier dying 
placidly—paralyzed but still breathing—and noting in them- 
selves the phenomena of advancing death with calm and 
cheerful resignation. With the writings of many of these 
great men, however, I trust they will become well acquainted ; 
and it is peculiarly delightful to reflect that of most or all of 
them the life and death were not unbecoming of men who 
had passed the greater part of their hours in contemplating 
and describing the works of an Almighty hand, on which 
in death, as in life, they must have learned that they de- 
pended. 

“The countless institutions founded in our own time, to 
watch human beings, as it were, from the cradle to the 
grave ; to assist, in every class of life, the infant, the child, 
the youth, the man; and to succour the weak, the destitute, 
the sickly, the afflicted, are so many exertions of good 
feelings which we may venture to say are regarded with 
yy by the Deity from whom those feelings came. 
All the great efforts making to diffuse instruction, partake 
of the same character, tend to the same resu.t, Therefore 
do I believe that the institutions of the present age, com- 
memorative of real and great improvement, are: of ‘a nature 
to remain for the example of future times, until all. human 
institutions have fulfilled their office, all human labours 
have been performed, and the great book of human destiny 
is closed. 

“ Amidst these institutions, we may always reflect with 
pleasure upon those of which the object is to unfold the 
wonders of the earth—to display the beauties of the vege- 
table world—to exhibit the various forms of animal life and 
enjoyment—to investigate the properties and influences of 
the air, and to develope the causes of disease and suffering, 
of misfortune, crime, and premature mortality, in order 
that they may be avoided, and the happiness of all rational 
creatures increased. All these seem in every way the proper 
subjects of man’s contemplation. The views they encourage 
blend with those higher views which are directed towards 
another and more glorious world, where all that is beautiful 
in sense and affection, all that is great in intellect, may yet 
be found, but amplified and raised, where virtue will be 
enlarged, and where sorrow and pain will have no place; and 
lastly, where the soul, purified and freed, may yet be occu- 
pied in the contemplation of the endless works of God, and 
find in that contemplation new motives for obedience, for 
thankfulness, and for praise. ' 


Benefit of Machinery.—There 1s this immense benefit in 
machinery, that it carries on those operations which debase 
the mind and injure the faculties. A man, by constantly 
performing the same operations, becomes unfit for any 
other. Machinery requires attention, intellectual exertion, 
and bodily labour of various kinds.—Sir Humphry Davy. 
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